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AN EDITOR’S TALK 
EDITORS. 


ABOUT 


Editors seem very unpopular. Before | 
was an editor I did not think much of them 
myself. Now, however, having studied the 
subject from every point of view, I think I 
am qualified to discuss this subject impar- 
tially. 

The manuscripts upon which editors must 
pass are, like everything else in the world, 
divided into three classes — good, bad, and 
indifferent. Of these, the latter greatly pre- 
dominate, and every editor has, accordingty, 
the ill-will of all their authors, to whom he is 
forced, in more or less diplomatic methods, 
to give his opinion of their work. 

It is amazing how great an amount of ab- 


solutely hopeless material every magazine of 
recognized standing receives. By this I 
mean illiterate manuscripts, written badly, 
spelled badly, written on lined note-paper, 
often in bad English, wholly without para- 
graphing. They are apt to be accompanied 
by a note to the effect that the author is very 
poor and needs money, and would gladly sell 
the story cheap, and, please, won't the editor 
try to like it? 

Handling letters of this kind is one of the 
most painful tasks that can come up in the 
course of editorial work. Thackeray, I be- 
lieve, has an essay on this subject. It may 
seem heartless to send a mere rejection slip 
in response to such a plea, but on the other 
hand, since one hesitates to say bluntly 
“Your work is hopeless,” a letter of any 
kind gives encouragement in itself. In the 
vast majority of cases, therefore, a speedy 
rejection and the hope that a course of rejec- 
tions may in time prove discouraging, is all 
that lies in the power of an editor. 

Of a very different type are the stories that 
editors receive from old ladies — charminz, 
cultivated old ladies. One can fairly see 
them telling their little family story or joke 
to a circle of admiring friends, and hear the 
admiring “Oh, Mrs. Brown! How perfectly 
delightful! You should send that to a maga- 
zine — indeed you should!” And Mrs. 
Brown writes out her pet story in her pretty, 
old-fashioned handwriting — it is usually a 
nice little story, too, but evidently just what 
it is — the work of a delightful and culti- 
vated woman who has never done anything 
of the kind before. And writing, as very few 
people seem to realize, to be good requires 
a finish that practice and practice alone can 
give. Mrs. Brown being the sort of person 
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she is, it is obviously impossible to say to 
her: “You charming person, we are so 
sorry to hurt your feelings,” so we mail an- 
other rejection slip — and we hate to do it. 

There is one class of persons, however, to 
whom it is a real pleasure to send rejection 
slips, and for their benefit a harassed editor 
wishes at times that slips might be worded 
more harshly than they are. This class is 
composed exclusively of young men, and they 
run to poetry. The poetry is intended to be 
amusing, but is always cheap and often vul- 
gar. It is accompanied by a note to this 
effect : “I am sending you some stuff which 
I dashed off If you like this kind of 
junk, let me know, as I can send it to you till 
you get tired of it.” Leaving out of con- 
sideration the tact involved in seeking to 
tempt an editor with “junk” — which is, I as 
sume, an effort of modesty —there are, with- 
out doubt, some 100,000,000 other people in 
the United States who could write it equally 
well. If the authors would only not send it 
in with such patronizing assurance! 

These are a few of the more striking varie- 
ties of the worthless manuscripts, from th 
magazine editor's point of view. Such 


manuscripts are so fundamentally hopeless 


that the question of the values of the idea: 
embodied in them, or the method of their 
treatment, does not arise 

Next come the manuscripts which, like the 
gentleman in Mr. Kipling’s poem, can be as- 
signed to neither Heaven nor Hell. They ar 
of two kinds — stories which have no par- 
ticular idea but which are well written, and 
stories which are not well written but are 
based upon a good idea. 

Usually, nothing can be done with stories 
in the first of these divisions. If a story is 
not based upon a good idea, no amount of 
good writing will pull it through. Stories of 


the second class, however, can occasionally 


be rewritten by the author in accordanc 
with criticisms by the editor, and pulled into 
the acceptable class. These are the manu 
scripts which call forth objurgations from 
unsuccessful authors. “I read ‘Mrs. Jones’ 
Second Husband’ in the United States Maga 
zine for September,” they write. “My story 
is every bit as 1 ae that” which some 


times causes an editor qualms of conscience. 

The answer to this, of course, may be that 
“Mrs. Jones’ Second Husband” was an acci- 
dent. These things do happen sometimes, 
you know. The aim of a magazine is not to 
publish more mistakes, it is to publish the 
best work it can get. Compare your rejected 
story with an average story in the United 
States Magazine, and don’t feel hurt unless 
you cannot, honestly, see any points in which 
the majority of the accepted stories are not 
superior to yours. Faults do glare dreadfully 
in print. 

Next comes the last class of stories — 
those that get in. Roughly speaking, they are 
not more than one per cent. of those we edi- 
tors read. Most of them come from agen- 
cies, or from authors the editors know. This 
is not because “pull” counts. It is simply 
because successful authors are successful as 
the result of long practice, which has brought 
them in touch with the personnel of the edi- 
torial offices. As for the agencies, those of 
the better class get an author a hearing be- 
cause they will not attempt to sell stories that 
do not come up to a certain standard. Their 
backing means that a story is a good one. 
Agencies which do not do this are more of a 
hindrance to an author than a help. 

And if editors are funny things, authors 
are funny, too. We love them and need 
them, but they are funny. They complain 
because their manuscripts are returned to 
them too promptly ; they complain because 
their manuscripts are kept too long. If you 
want anything from an editor it would seem 
the part of wisdom to treat him kindly, at 
least until you are sure you are not going to 
get it; but “treat ’em rough” appears to be 
the motto of many authors. I especially re- 
member one letter (which came, I admit, 
after a rejection ) from a gentleman in Okla- 
homa who described himself on his letter- 
head as a “Literary Artist.” He told us 
hat he thought of us in the plainest lan- 
uage for eight long pages, ending with the 
f 1at he was rapidly becoming 
famous (in proof of which he enclosed a 
uudatory editorial from a paper which I will 

re designate as the Kansas State Farmer ), 


1 that the time was, thank God, speedily 
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approaching when he should be able to tell 
every damned editor in the United States 
where to go — oh, yes, he told us where to 
go beyond the possibility of a misunderstand- 
ing. 

But, seriously speaking, why abuse edi- 
tors? Obviously we editors could not exist 
without authors. Obviously it is to our ad- 
vantage to find new authors if we can. All 
the great names were unknown once. In- 
deed, great names do not count as much as is 
usually supposed. I have in mind several in- 
stances of stories by authors of international 
reputation which were rejected recently by 
— well, let us say again by the United States 
Magazine — because they were not up to the 
usual standard of the authors in question. 
After all, successful authorship is a matter 
of continuously making good. 

Here arises the question of literature. Per- 
sonally, I think that a first-class magazine 
chooses the nearest thing to literature that it 
can get. I believe that there is somewhere a 
place for every good manuscript. Other edi- 
tors hold the view that editors are not liter- 
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sonal opinion. There is very little literature, 
There are no hard and fast rules 
by which it may be known. Failing this, the 
public gets what it demands — stories, often, 
in which it sees itself. Most of the magazine 
clientele is young, so it likes to read about 
the young. Most of it is trying to succeed, 
so it likes to read about success. If editors 
can combine this with literature, or near- 
literature, well and good. Failing this, we 
editors give them one or the other, as we can. 

And, in closing, let me repeat that editors 
do like authors. Send us all of your work 
you can ; and, if you send to me personally, 
don’t mix your ‘wills’ and ‘ shalls,’ don’t say 
‘like’ for ‘as,’ don’t say ‘miss’ for ‘ girl,’ 
and don’t spell every man’s 


anyway. 


name that you 


Editors are only 


‘ 


possibly can with an ‘ie.’ 
human, after all, and some of them have 
fads. And when you get Form A (the one 
that asks you to send more of your work — 
yes, I used to think that it was a real letter, 


too) don’t send old stuff that you haven't 
been able to sell. It will only lower the 
opinion in which you are beginning to be 


ary critics at all, but only very highly spe- held in the office. Wait until you have 

cialized judges of the popular taste. But something really good. 

who shall decide? What is literature? And And so good luck ! 

what is not? It is largely a matter of per- New York, N. Y. A Magazine Editor. 
“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS!” 


We are told to use short words because 
readers will not understand the long ones so 
well. Why insult the reader? Why aot 
give him credit for as much intelligence as 
we have? If a writer wishes to produce an 
artistic work of fiction, an intelligent essay, 
or a convincing editorial, is it conducive to 
the good of his prospective product to self- 
hypnotize himself into the state of mind of 
a person about to write a reader for a pri- 
mary class? We aretold that short words are 
and that 


I grant this — to a certain extent, but 


strong words, 


simplicity is great- 
ness. 
I do not think the converse of the statement 
holds true. If it did we should be compelled 
Shakspere and 


» eliminate Stevenson and 


Milton and Poe and Irving — just a few 
chosen at random — from our list of liter- 
ary artists. To bar the long words would be 
a mistake as to use nothing else. 
We are told to avoid classical words and 


use Anglo-Saxon 


as much of 


Is it wise, then, to 
good classical word, for an indif- 

one? My 
high-school 
useless to me 


ones. 
discard a 
ferent Anglo-Saxon own two 
Latin are 
now ; I never had 
Greek ; and all I know 
that it is Mr. Dooley’s 
was a poor speller ! 


e as to what words are classi- 


years of enforced 


1 
practically 


the desire to study 


about Old English is 
opinion that Chaucer 
My knowledg 

cal and what are not 


nrefis nd 
prenxes and 


extends to a very few 


suffixes. Are my literary ambi- 
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tions, then, absolutely hopeless? I do not 
think so — at least where they depend on my 
choice of words. 

The third commandment of the Diction- 
ary-Gods forbids us to use slang. Some- 
times the criticism of slang is intelligent — 
often it is like the fond parent in Walt 
Mason’s poem, “The Purist,” who admon- 
ished his son “Using slang is just a habit, 
just a cheap and dopey trick, if you hump 
yourself and try to, you can shake it pretty 
quick.” This is only a slight exaggeration 
of what many “purists” say. They tell us 
to cut it out ! The same scholars who in- 
sist that common words are great words are 
continually denouncing slang 
common. 


because it is 
For my part, if I can get more pep 





into a sentence that needs pep by 
a bit of slang — I use the slang. 
My words may seem radical. I do not 
think they really are. Though they may 
savor of treason against the “King’s Eng- 
lish,” they are not meant to be entirely law- 
less. Rather they are meant to rule out the 
old law and introduce a new. They are not 
Bolshevistic — merely democratic. We have 
heard much, in the last three years, of many 
kinds of democracies. Why not have a de- 
mocracy of words, where each word must 
support itself, without leaning upon a family 
tree. Why not choose each word on its own 
merits, without regard to class, color, or 
previous condition of servitude? 
Lloyd McFarling. 


the use of 


Des Mornes, Iowa. 


A LITERARY ENLIGHTENMENT. 


In the role of a wooer of the poetic muse, 
I have read and re-read the “Argonautica,” 
the “Iliad,” the “Odyssey,” the “Aéneid,” 
“Paradise Lost,” the “Divine Comedy,” the 
dramas of Aéschylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des. I have learned of the moderns from 
Browning to Noyes, from Longfellow to van 


Dyke. I have familiarized myself with 
Sraithwaite’s “Anthologies of Magazine 
Verse.” I have sought to know fables and 


legends, sagas and ballads, Vers Libre, Vers 
de Société, War Verse, Peace Verse, and ali 
the rest. I have studied text-books 
on rhetoric versification. 


galore 
and Permeated 
with this knowledge, I have woven verse with 
nicest art — as much as lieth in me. I have 
tremulously consigned samples of my skill ‘to 
the tender 


magazines. 


mercies of some of the smaller 
Back they longer 
or shorter period, and in various stages of 
preservation. “ What the dickens is the mat 


them, 


come, after a 


ter with anyway?” I question, after 
careful perusal of each rejection slip. 

The At- 
lantic Monthly has revealed the secret of ac 
ceptable Its method of 
procedure reminds one of the little girl who, 
hearing her elders say that “a 


be kept inviolate,” wrote her secret on a slip 


I found my answer this summer. 
poetic 


expression. 


secret musi 


of paper and hid it in a bed of violets. This 
secret is infolded in a short story, and it is 
surrounded with the 
reading number. 


The 


aroma of a summer- 
business 
man, presumably more than of 
who had no time for literature or 
nature or art since he left his bookish youth 
behind him, to become engrossed in business. 
For years he has not given a thought to the 


story tells of a_ successful 


forty years 


age, has 


books that he used to love. One day, on a 
week-end, the first faint glimpse of the sea, 
caught as he is being bowled in his car along- 
side the marshes, recalls Xenophon and _ his 
ten thousand Greeks. He hears again their 
shout at the sight of the sea, and wonder of 
wonders |! a poem comes to him all un- 
It flutters across his mind as sud- 
denly and as quietly as the salt air from the 
face. He orders his 
chauffeur to stop the car and he captures Ins 


sought ! 


sea sweeps across his 
prize with fountain-pen and pocket memoran- 
dum book. - almost. 
This comes later, by 

In confident 


windfall to a 


It is a complete poem 
One stanza is lacking. 

the of his brow. 
sends his 


inno- 
leading 


sweat 
cence, he 


magazine. Just a week later he receives a 
wedding-invitation-style of acceptance letter 
heavy, cream-white, publisher's name _ en- 











graved. It contains an appreciation of his 
poetic power, an expression of pleasure in 
accepting his poem, and, best of all, “a check 
for thirty bucks.” 

“Shades of all the poets of all the ages!” 
I exclaimed as I read, “my eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling.” Have I spent my time and 
strength for naught? Is the thing such a 
mystery, after all? Something that comes 
you know not how — like the “flu,” and 
grips you and that is how you know you 
have it like the “flu” again? Must I with 
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patience still wait for it — and the “ thirty 
bucks,” likewise? What good times I might 


have had while waiting for the train — of 
thought ! What fortunes I might have won 
— and lost — in Wall Street. Classics, 


anthologies, and text-books, I abjure you ! 
All hail, Atlantic, [T swear by you forever ! 
Henceforth, I attend strictly to business. My 
sub-conscious mind must evolve the “ Vision 
Splendid” when and where it will. I am 


waiting, calmly waiting for the fire — and 
the “check for thirty bucks.” 
Lowett, Mass. L. A. Wallingford. 


TRADE-JOURNAL WRITING AS A PROFESSION. 


I doubt if writers generally realize the ex- 
tent of the trade-journal writer's field. [ 
estimate that of the thousands of trade and 
class journals in the United States and Can- 
ada there are perhaps fifteen hundred that 
buy manuscripts, spending for contributions 
from a few dollars a year to a good many 
thousands of dollars in some cases. Many 
of these journals are published weekly and 
pay for general news as well as for special 
articles adapted to their needs. In Ayer’s 
“American Newspaper Directory” there are 
trade journals listed under more than three 
hundred classifications, ranging from Ac- 
counts and Advertising to Writers and 
Yachting. 

So far as remuneration is concerned, the 
trade-journal rate of payment is high enough 
so that a writer may net an income of at 
least a hundred dollars a week. The aver- 
age trade journal pays half a cent a word for 
articles, and various rates for photographs, 
generally a dollar and a half or two dollars 
apiece ; but there are many trade journals 
which pay a higher rate. If a trade-journal 
writer does his work well he can build a 
reputation which in time will bring him 
enough requests from editors to keep his 
time fully occupied. I myself at this writ- 
ing have on hand enough definite orders for 
special articles to keep me busy for three or 
four months. There are at least half a 


dozen trade magazines for which I write 
regularly that pay me a cent a word ; three 
others pay me as much as three cents a 
word ; and at least ten others average about 
three-fourths of a cent a word. For photo- 
graphs I am paid in some cases as much as 
five dollars apiece. 

Experience for several years as a news- 
paper reporter and long experience in trade- 
journal writing enables me to turn out at 
least six thousand words of copy a day, when 
I drive myself ; but I do not attempt to aver- 
age more than five thousand words a day. 
This makes my production about twenty-five 
thousand words a week, for I always spend 
at least one full day in gathering material. 
Each week I send out from fifteen to twenty 
photographs, and I have now reached the 
point where about eighty-five per cent. of 
this product finds its way into print. My 
rule is to write each article for some special 
publication. Those that come back have to 
be rewritten before they are sent to any 
other journal. 

A writer planning to enter the trade-jour- 
nal field should obtain copies of as many 
trade journals as possible and study their 
contents with great care. Thus he can get 
an idea of the specific requirements of each 
publication, and if he can meet these require- 
ments he is certain of success. 

Harold F. Podhaski. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always 
THE WRITER. magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual 


wanted for 
Readers of the 
help, and te contribute to it 


any ideas 


that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
Writer are always open for who 
helpful 


should be 


any one 


has anything and practical to say. 
Articles closely condensed ; the 


ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Margaret Prescott Montague, whose 


“England to America,” received the O 
Henry Memorial ile 
“Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge 


claimed by President Wilson as a 


Prize, while her story, 


was ac 


beautiful! 
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and inspiring lesson in patriotism, urges 
young writers to keep on with their work, 
and never to think that the stories they send 
to magazines are not read. This is a great 
mistake, she declares, for the publishers are 
just as eager to find new authors as the writ- 
ers are to see their products in print. Tak- 
ing for granted that one has talent, Miss 
Montague believes one of the greatest assets 
that intense interest 
in humanity and the power to enter into the 


a writer can have is an 


“Learn to 
see things with the eyes of those about you,” 


viewpoint of the other person. 


she concludes, “and get away from self- 
consciousness. People are so fine and life ‘s 


so interesting that there is always something 


new and worth finding.” 


. 
* * 


Edward W. Bok, in his recently published 

\utobiography,” authors that 
all submitted manuscripts are read carefully ; 
and yet, 
that the manuscripts they 


shall all be 


manuscripts for sale, 


also assures 


why should authors be so insistent 


submit to editors 
offering the 
and if the 


read? They are 
editor to 
whom they are submitted can see at 
+} 


once 


iat he does not want to buy them, why 


It is the old question 
the editor’s 


should he read them? 
real 
to buy the stories that he desires to publish, 


over again, but business is 
and an examination to determine that point 
all that is necessary, and all that authors 
right to ask. 


| 
have any 


o”.e 


\ good rule for business correspondence is 
to write a separate letter for each of several 


unrelated subjects instead of one letter 
taking them up one after another, so that 
the letter referring to any special subject 


referred at once to the man or the 
department immediately concerned, for 
letter to the editor 
magazine, for instance, has a 
paragraph about a manuscript, and a para- 
graph about a subscription order, and a para- 
graph about an advertisement to be printed, 
the letter must go to three different persons, 
one after another, and the result is delay and 
possible inattention to some of the matter in 
question. Similarly, in making notes and 
memoranda, writers will do well not to bunch 


may be 
prompt attention. If a 


of a large 
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them in any way, but to make each note 
separate, so that it may be handled without 
reference to any other matter. For note- 
taking purposes a loose-leaf notebook, or 
even a bunch of slips or a memorandum pad, 
is better than an ordinary notebook. Notes 
so made on separate slips can be handled or 
filed independently, or combined with other 
notes on the same subjects, with no trouble 
whatever, whereas, if a number of notes on 
different subjects are made on the same sheet 
of paper or an ordinary notebook page, they 
cannot be used conveniently, and there is al- 
ways danger that a note may be overlooked, 
or hard to find when it is wanted. 


* 
* * 


Why is it that nobody has yet written an 
adequate biography of Eugene Field? 
>. 
* * 
The magazines generally are _ increasing 
their subscription price. Will they increase 
their rates to contributors as well? 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





The article, “An Unpublished Kipling 
Story,” in the November Writer, while it 
may be correct as to the manuscript with 
which it deals, undoubtedly leaves an incor- 
rect impression. A short story, entitled “At 
the Pit’s Mouth,” by Kipling, has been in 
print for years, and is to be found in one or 
more Kipling books. It contains the essen- 
tial incidents mentioned in the Boston Tran- 
script article, with some reference to burial 
in a grave partly filled with water. 

W. F. Leavell. 


Suttan, Wash. 


California is full of writers. An enormous 
supply of good literary material is being pro- 
duced there, and, because of the fact that 
three thousand miles lie between the author 
and the Eastern publishers, most of it is given 
away to the local publishers. This is bad 
practice and there ought to be a stop put to it. 
Writers should try to find a real market for 
their wares. Once a story or a poem has 


been written, the next step is to place it to 
the best advantage. My advice to Cali- 
fornia writers would be: Put a price upon 
your work and see that you get it, just as 
you would in any other profession. 

San Francisco, Calif. F, S- 


In the January number of THE WRITER a 
paragraph was printed regarding manuscript 
needs of the Universal Lyceum and Booking 
Bureau of Kansas City. In response to an 
inquiry regarding material sent by a WriItrER 
subscriber and not heard from, Dr. Belle S. 
Mooney, the Director of the Agency, 
writes :- 

The item published in THe Writer brought us 
an avalanche of contributions. Some confusion 
resulted from the mistake made in printing 
“Book Agency” instead of ‘‘ Booking Agency.” 

Ours is not a publishing office, and we do not 
handle books in any way. 

It is the policy of this office to read all copy 
submitted as soon as possible and return at once 
all that is unacceptable. Sketches that have 
sufficient merit for production are submitted to 
our producers with request for opinion, and 
estimate as to the time required for production 
We find that the writer you speak of submitted 
excellent material, which has been recommended 
for production, and there is a notation in our 
file that we sent him a card to that effect, which 
seems to have been lost in the mail. We will 
write to him again. 

We should like to say in Tue Writer that we 
have had much unsigned material sent to us. 
We have now a generous collection of manu 
scripts without the slightest indication of autnor 
ship, which we should be glad to return to the 
writers if they had not so modestly concealed 
their identity. We make every effort to read 
and report promptly and to return to writers all! 
copy received with return address. 


——-— - 


ons — 
QUERIES. 

{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


I have an article that I want to submit to 
a paper for publication. I want to have it 
copyrighted in my name. How shall I pro- 
ceed? W. L. S. 

[ First send to the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C., for instructions about 
obtaining copyright. Then, under the title 
of the manuscript put the line, “ Copyright, 
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1920, by John Doe,” using, of course, your 
own name. If the matter is not printed, this, 
of course, amounts to nothing, excepting a 
notice to the editor that you wish to retain 
the copyright. If the matter is printed with 
the copyright line, you must complete the 
copyright or be subject to a penalty. Some 
editors might reject matter thus restricted 
rather than run the risk of the penalty in 
case the copyright is not completed, to which 
the publisher also is liable.] 

Can any reader of THe WRITER tell me 
whether Wallace P. Stanley, who wrote 
“Down the Bay” and “Our Week Afloat,” 
which were published by the old Belford- 
Clark Publishing Company, of Chicago, is 
still living? I infer that his home was in 
Warren, R. I., as his stories are of a trip up 
the Warren River, and of boys traveling in a 


small boat about Narragansett Bay. G. R. F. 
- 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





I This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





Munsey’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for short stories, and at this time the 
editors would particularly like to get some- 
thing humorous. 


Everybody’s Magazine (New York) is 
looking for humorous stories, and for stories 
of the sea and of outdoor adventure. The 
editors particularly want really short stories 
of the various types — stories of from 2,000 
to 4,500 words. 

Smith’s Magazine (New York) is 
supplied with material and has no 
manuscript needs at the present time. 


weil 
special 


The chief need of the Smart Set ( New 
York ) just now is for non-fiction material. 
The Smart Set receives a great many short 
stories every month, and not a few of them 
have merit, and it also receives a large num- 
ber of interesting poems, but there is a 
chronic shortage of effective essays. Those 


that come in are either too extravagant or 
too formal, and whenever essays are asked 
for the magazine is deluged with pretty 
pieces in the whimsical style of the Atlantic 
Monthly, which the editors say often have 
merit but simply do not belong in the Smart 
Set. The editors of the Smart Set in par- 
ticular would like to print an article now and 
then about music, but so far they have been 
unable to find an author capable of writing 
what they want in this line. 





The present need of Ainslee’s Magazine 
( New York) is for plotful, colorful fiction 
( with woman and love interest) of from 
5,000 to 8,000 words, and for short, distinc- 
tive verse. 


The Touchstone 


(New York) is par- 
ticularly interested in the American short 


story and any articles about the best of mod- 
ern art. The Touchstone is intended to be a 
record of American progress in all the arts 
as well as in homemaking, and the editors 
are just as interested in the work of the un- 
known writer, painter, sculptor, or musician, 
as in the work of those better known. 





Town Topics ( New York ) is always open 
for short stories, skits, poetry, and satire. 





The American Boy (Detroit) is in the 
market for good short stories ( preferably 
not more than 5,000 words ) which are really 


well written, showing original, distinctive 
handling of themes interesting to boys. 
Stories that carry, in an incidental way, 


worth-while information for boys on inter- 
esting phases of school life, industrial life, 
and American government are especially de- 
sired. Also Independence Day, Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas stories. 





The Southern Trade Press Service, Box 
1671, Atlanta, Georgia, is in the market for 
brief ideas, plans, and methods which have 
been used by retail merchants to build up 
business, curtail expenses, increase the effi- 
ciency of their help, stimulate trade, adver- 
tise their stores, dress their windows, etc. 
Literary merit is not necessary, but the ideas 
and plans described must be absolutely practi- 
cal, must never before have been published, 
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and must be offered for exclusive use. 
Newspaper clippings, or advertisements, if 
they embody a successful and practical idea 
or plan some merchant has used are also 
wanted. No single item should contain more 
than 400 words. Payment, at the minimum 
rate of one-half cent a word, will be made on 
acceptance. Postage should be enclosed for 
the return of unavailable manuscripts. 


The Nautilus (Holyoke, Mass.) wants 
short articles, or a series of short articles, on 
the practical application of New Thought — 
“applied psychology,” and some short ethical 
humorous verse. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, but decisions are sometimes slow. 





The Popular Science Monthly (New 
York ) wants some good photographs of 
curiosities, interesting new inventions, and 


ingenious new applications of old devices, ac- 
companied by short articles. 





The Bookman (New York) has a large 
amount of unused material on hand, so that 
it has no special need of manuscripts at the 
present time, but the editors are always glad 
to read articles dealing with authors and lit- 
erary subjects generally. 


The Horse Show Chronicle ( Lexington, 
Ky.) would be glad to buy manuscripts, and 
particularly photographs, on subjects directly 
related to the general policy and scope of the 
publication. 


Personal Efficiency ( Chicago) is in the 
market for good stories and articles, inter- 
views, etc., along “success” lines — fact, not 
fiction. The magazine goes to home-students 
of higher business training courses. 





The Moving Picture Age ( Chicago ) goes 
to the non-theatrical users of film — the 
church, the school, and the industrial club — 
and the editors prefer to get their manu- 
scripts directly from the users of this film, 
so that the magazine does not cater at all to 
the professional writer and is not in the 
market for manuscripts, photographs, or any 
similar material. The magazine has no fic- 
tion or story section. — 





Mrs. Elizabeth 
Normal 


P. Bemis, 
Instructor-Primary 


editor of the 
Plans ( Dans- 


ville, N. Y.), is now located at 807-8 Fine 
Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y., to which ad- 
dress manuscripts intended for Primary 
Plans should be sent. 





The Boston Evening Record has discon- 
tinued its daily prize poem department, and 
no longer pays for verse. 





The New Parisienne Magazine ( New 
York ) wants stories of real life, and will 
award a first prize of fifty dollars and a sec- 
ond prize of twenty-five dollars for the two 
best stories received by March 15. Stories 
of actual experience are desired — fact, not 
fiction and those shorter than 2,000 words 
are preferred. Other acceptable manuscripts 
will be paid for at the regular rate. All 
manuscripts should be addressed : Contest 
Editor, New Parisienne Magazine, 25 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York. 





The Loyal American Magazine offers a 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the best short 
story received by January 15, and will pay 
five dollars each for all other available manu- 
scripts. Stories should not be longer than 
2,000 words, and those based on loyalty to 
country, to an employer, or to one’s family 
will receive first consideration. All manu- 
scripts should be sent to W. E. Wood, editor 
Loyal American Magazine, Room 805, Little 
Building, Boston. 





The Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H. ) 
announces an honorarium of fifty dollars, 
offered by Brookes More, for the most meri- 
torious piece of poetry printed in the maga- 
zine during 1921. 


Nominations for any one of the Pulitzer 
prizes, detailed information about which was 
given in THe Writer for April, must be 
made in writing on or before February 1, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, accompanied by a copy of the mater- 
ial submitted for competition. The work 
must have been done during the year ending 
December 31, 1920 





The prize in the Chicago Madrigal Club 
competition has been awarded to Samuel 
Richard Gaines, of Columbus, Ohio, for his 
setting of Marlowe’s “A Shepherd’s Song,” 
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for mixed voices. The work will be pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 


The New York University Writers’ Guild, 
a new organization composed of graduates of 
New York University who are engaged in 
the motion picture, theatrical, newspaper, and 


magazine fields, has as its nucleus : Deems 
Taylor, magazine writer and _ playwright, 
who has been elected chairman; I. Martin 


Stern, film publicity man, secretary ; William 
Le Baron, production manager of the Inter- 
national Film Corporation ; Rutgers Neilson, 
news editor of “Topics of the Day” films ; 
Thomas Gerety, publicity department of W. 
W. Hodkinson Corporation ; Victor Shapiro, 
exploitation manager of Pathé 
Inc.; Paul Sloane, scenario department of 
Fox Film Corporation ; Edward Marin, ex- 
ploitation 


Exchange, 


department of Famous 
Lasky Corporation ; 


National 


layers- 
Seymour First 


Edward P. 


Fabian, 


Circuit ; Smaney, sce- 


nario writer; S. Jay Kaufman, editor of 
“Dramatic Mirror”; Howard Irwing Young, 
assistant scenario editor, Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation ; and Arthur Schwartz, 


special writer. 
The Poultry Herald (St. Paul) is com 


pletely supplied with manuscripts and phot 


graphs for the coming year 


} 


Fashion Review has been merged wit 


Fashionable Dress. 


The Power Farming Dealer ( St. Jose 
Mich. ) like 


power farming machinery, based on 


would some articles relating to 


interviews with dealers, confined to me: 


chandising and service problems 


The March number of Fashionable Dr 
(New York) will contain an_ unfinished 
love story. For the best ending, not exceed 


ing 200 words, received by February 20, th 


publishers will give twenty-five dollars worth 


of merchandise advertised in their maga- 


zine. 


A prize of $250 is offered for an original 
composition for a band, to be presented after 
the first performance of the 
Goldman Band at 


sity in June or July, 1921 


work by the 


Concert Columbia Univer 


The composer will 





have the privilege of conducting his composi- 
tion. The composition will be published by 
Fischer. Composers must be Americar 
The work submitted must be in the 
form of an overture, symphonic poem, grand 
march, or three 


Carl 
citizens. 


short 
full band score. 


suite in movements, 


and must be in Composers 
or motto, with 


the correct name and address accompanying 


must use a fictitious name, 


the composition in a_ sealed envelope. Re- 
and all manu- 
scripts must be submitted by April 15, to Ed- 


Franko 
York. 


turn postage must be sent, 
win 


New 


Goldman, 202 Riverside Drive, 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and @ 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
in April Writer. 


Particulars 


ze of $soo offered by 


Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 





ry for girls from nine to fifteen. Particulars in 
November WRITER. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most 
‘ rious research on “ The Effects of Music,” 
contest to close May 31. Particulars in December 
WRITER 

Nine prizes of 5, &5, and $10, and additional 
ze of $20, in three contests, for best worth-while 
stories of work in rural communities, offered by 
Home Lands, New York. Competition closes Feb- 
lary i 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 


each for the best short 


published by the Photoplay 


prizes of $250 twenty-four 

Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field 
gust WRITER. 


submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 


Prize of $500, and five prizes of $100 each, offered 
by the 


True Story Magazine for the best success 
stories published between November, 1920, and 
March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer. 


Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 


before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 
O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 


fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 


best short stories published in America in 


1920. 
Particulars in June Writer. 
Second 


Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 


contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
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fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
@ monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature !n 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes off-ied by the Boston Post for 
original stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May WRritTER. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


CURRENT LITERARY 


short 


TOPICS. 


William McFee Gets Encouragement. — 
A friendly and helpful chap is Russell Dean 
Chapman, Librarian of the Authors’ 
Auburn, N. Y. 

William McFee, happening to see an ad of 
the Authors’ somewhere, thought it 
might help him to learn how to write. So, 
modestly using the name of a young pal of 
his, Mac wrote for information. He is now 
positively alarmed at the prospect of violent 


Press, 


Press 


and iridescent prosperity that Mr. Chapman 
opens before him in his letters. For in- 
stance : — 


This morning when they told me we have received 


no reply to our last letter to you, I made up my 


mind to sit right down and talk it over with you 
frankly. I said to myself — well, I’ll tell you ex- 
actly what I said :— 


Now, here is an ambitious person who really 
wants to carve out a literary career. Here is 
one who has dreamed all the dreams that are 
dear to writers. Here is one who has visualized 
the triumphs of authorship — either in stories 
or plays. Here is one who feels just exactly as 
I did years ago when I began writing — all the 
uncertainties, perplexities, perhaps hesitancy and 
lack of confidence. And all the while we have 
right here in the Irving System all the methods 
ideas, hints, helps, and suggestions — everything 
necessary to help this writer succeed. Are we 
going to emulate that miserable human trait of 
ou and selfishness which impels people to 
demand the eternal PRICE before they lend a 
hand? NO I said — and, unconsciously, 1 
came down’ com on the desk with my fist —“ I'l 
be blest if we do! I’m going to write our am- 
bitious friend and make the PAYMENT end of 
it so easy that it will be taking all difficulties 
out of this writer’s way.’ 


The full price of the System is $10. It is worth 


$10,000 to any aspirant for authorship, in our opin- 
ion. But if you don’t feel disposed to send the $10 
nday for this System of instruction, I 
audit desk that SHOULD 


COME IN, ACCOMPANIED BY 


complete 
word at our 
ORDER 


have left 


YOUR 


A CHECK FOR $5 in partial payment for this 
course, it will be all right. In other words, you can 
send Post Office order, check or currency to-day for 
$5, and The Irving System will be sent to you at 
once. As to the balance — well, this is how we feel 
abou you can send the remaining $5 within 30 
days, after you have grown enthusiastic over the 
benefits received and, perhaps, even disposed of one 
f your manuscripts. 


Don Marquis, New York Evening Post. 


A Way to li Prints.—It is so natural 
for the ordinary person to think of cameras 
and photographic processes 


lenses when any 


are mentioned that it will come as a surprise 


to many know that copies of almost any 


print, drawing, 
or —P 
that is strictly 


writing 
can be made by a means 


photograph, design, 


rinted matter 
entirely 
camera or optical equipment. 


photographic, yet 
without any 
glass in an or- 


First lay a plate of clear 


dinary printing frame. On that lay face up- 


ward the drawing or whatever is to be copied, 
then a sensitive plate and finally the back 

the frame. Subject the whole to the action 
ranging 
second to a minute or more and 


of gas or lamplight for a period 
from one 
then develop and fix the plate. It is best to 
a slow plate and it is necessary, of 
course, to put it into the frame in the dark 


room. 


use rather 


To develop, get a ready-prepared pyro 


powder ask for a five-inch tank powder 


and mix it in twelve ounces of water at a 
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temperature between sixty-five and seventy 
degrees. Put the plate in a tray, flow the 
solution over it — of course in the dark or 
by a red light — and leave it for five min- 
utes exactly while you rock the tray gently. 
Then rinse the plate and transfer it to a so- 
lution of four ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda in a pint of water and leave it for fif- 
teen minutes. Wash the plate in running 
water for half an hour and stand it up to dry. 

You now have a negative of the original. 
To make a positive put it, film, or dull, side 
inward, in the printing frame, and lay face 
down upon it a sheet of what is known as 
printing-out paper. Print in the sunlight un- 
til the paper, examined one half at a time by 
means of the split back that is part of all 
printing frames, is somewhat deeper in tone 
than you wish the finished print to be. 

Buy a bottle of combined toning solution, 
and immerse the print in a bath of it until it 
has turned the color you desire — which 
may vary from brown ito purpie, according to 
the length of time the print is left in; wash 
the print for half an hour and dry it. You 
will then have an exact copy of the original 
picture, made without a camera. From the 
one negative you can get as many positive 
prints as you desire. 

Magazine illustrations can be copied in this 
way after the printing on the back has been 
removed. To do that, soak the picture in 
water and lay it face down on a pane of 
glass. With a tuft of wet cotton rub the 
printed matter on the back gently until it 
curls up and comes off. As soon as that 
happens blot the back, brush it over with a 
thin solution of paste or glue and back it 
with thin tissue paper or, better, tracinz 
paper. When it is dry the illustration is 
easily removed from the glass. 

Photographs can also be copied in this way, 
after soaking them off the cards on which 
they are mounted ; the most stubborn picture 
will yield to an overnight soaking in warm 
water. 

Occasionally it will happen that the paper 
on which is printed the picture that you de- 
sire to copy will be too thick to let light 
enough through it to produce the required 
effect. If the picture is not of value, it can 
be rubbed with vaseline, which will make it 


transparent enough to admit plenty of light. 
A very little vaseline or oil should be used, 
brushed over with a rag and allowed to dry 
before the copy so prepared is used to make 
the negative. 

The length of the exposure depends on the 
thickness of the article to be copied. An 
ordinary magazine page that has been 
“stripped,” as it is called when the back is 
rubbed off, should give a good negative on a 
slow plate with five seconds’ exposure to the 
light of an ordinary Argand burner two feet 
away. A few experiments, however, will 
soon prove what is the proper time for an 
exposure ; an overexposed plate will come 
out of the developer with all the clear lines 
blocked up, and one that has had too short an 
exposure will have no density whatever even 
in the high lights. 

Photographic copies can of course be made 
from negatives so prepared upon any class or 
kind of photographic paper, including plat- 
inum and the developing papers. Printing- 
out paper, however, with its beautiful warm 
tones and the fact that one can watch the 
progress of printing, is about the best with 
which to begin.—Youth’s Companion. 

Regular Hours for Brain Workers. — “He 
lays down the hammer when the clock strikes 
twelve. Never misses a second.” 

An author spoke peevishly to his wife. The 
door of their apartment was closing upon a 
workman who, because he spreads paper on 
the walls, paints woodwork and kalsomines 
ceilings, is called a decorator. He had 
worked all morning in the room next to the 
author’s library. The swish, swish of his 
brush and the pungency of the paint had got- 
ten on the writing man’s nerves. 

“Suppose you follow his example, my 
lear,” said his wife. 

“Lay down my hammer at the stroke of 
the clock ?” 

“Exactly. Have you noticed the painter?” 

“Certainly I have. A big, husky brute.” 

“Maybe. But with straight back and 
broad shoulders and red cheeks and clear 
ey es.” 

“What of it?” 

“Come here and look into my _ mirror, 
dear.” 

“T won't. Why?” 
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“Then remember what you saw when you 
shaved this morning.” 

“TI have no vices.” 

“None except intemperance in work. Now, 
instead of saying to me : ‘I won't join you 
at luncheon, just send me in a cup of coffee,’ 
come out to the dining room and have a fruit 
salad and some toast with grated cheese and 
a glass of iced tea. You will feel better and 
work better.” 

He yielded, as all good husbands do, and 
while they were at the table she said : “ And 
be sure to stop when the clock strikes five, 
and let me take you in the runabout to a 
rose-covered inn up the Old Post Road for 
dinner. The dearest, most fragrant little 
place ! You will sleep well and feel fresh for 
your work to-morrow. And, my love, please 
believe that if you observe regular hours you 
won’t have to work so many hours and your 
work will be better. If you follow the ex- 
ample of the decorator you will be a health- 
ier and a happier man.” — Marion Gray, in 
New York American. 





Tue GentLte Art oF COLUMNING. 
Comic Journalism. By C. L. Edson. 177 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Brentano’s. 1920. 

A newspaper column conductor is a hu- 
morist who provides regularly in his paper, 
either by his own unaided efforts or with the 
help of the bright minds in the community, a 
column, more or less, of matter more or less 
humorous, which, in deference to popular 
pronunciation, is commonly called “The 
Colyum.” The columnist and the editorial 
paragrapher do somewhat similar work, with 
the difference that the editorial paragrapher, 
as a rule, has no assistance from outside, 
and what he writes is taken as expressing the 
opinions of his paper, while the columnist 
boasts that his contributors do all his work 
for him, and is generally a very free lance 
indeed, privileged to say about what he 
thinks best, with the understanding that his 
utterances are personal, and that his paper, 
while printing them under his signature, does 
not shoulder the awful responsibility. The 
suggestion that the contributors do all the 
work is, of course, flattering to the contribu- 
tors, and there is no question that some of 
the brightest things in the “colyums” come 
from outside the office, but the column con- 
ductor is a failure unless he is a genuine hu- 
morist, constantly writing good stuff himself, 
and in addition having unusually good judg- 
ment, wise discretion, and the faculty of mak- 
ing good selections from the matter that 


A Treatise on 


comes in and dressing the selections up with 
witty headings and other effective touches, 
to produce the best results. The leading 
column conductor in the country is unques- 
tionably Bert Leston Taylor (“B. L. T.’’), 
of the Chicago Tribune, and he is closely 
followed by Don Marquis of the New York 
Sun ; Franklin P. Adams (“F. P. A.” ), of 
the New York Tribune ; Christopher Morley, 
of the New York Evening Post ; Edgar A, 
Guest, of the Detroit Free Press ; Ted Rob- 
inson, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
Roy P. Moulton, of the New York Evening 
Mail, with a score of lesser lights shining 
more or less brilliantly in’ various other 
papers. The perfect columnist needs to have 
a happy faculty for writing snappy verse, as 
well as humorous prose, and many of the 
column conductors have put collections of 
their verse into volumes, which have a sat- 
isfactory sale. In “The Gentle Art of Col- 
umning,” Mr. Edson undertakes to formulate 
the underlying principles of column work, 
illustrating them by examples taken from 
successful columns. Going beyond the strict 
lines of his subject, he discusses also the 
principles of comic journalism in general, in- 
cluding the writing of editorial paragraphs, 
the humorous editorial, the comic news-story, 
comic verse, and the Sunday feature. He 
gives warning at the start against the pun, 
pointing out that it is properly despised when 
it is a mere similarity in sound, without the 
help of an idea, although when a humorous 
writer has an idea that is worth expression, 
a judicious pun may make the expression 
more effective. Right in this, he is distinctly 
wrong when he says that all true humor is 
based on a grouch, and that the successful 
news-slant paragraph is one that bites. On 
the contrary, the successful editorial para- 
graph is one that, while it may poke fun at a 
foible or “jolly” an individual, is written in 
good humor, and does not leave a sting. Mr 
Edson is wrong, too, when he says that Ed 
Howe was the first newspaper publisher to 
bid for circulation on the basis of a funny 
column, and attributes the success of the 
Atchison Globe to Howe’s column of para- 
graphs called “Globe Sights.” Mr. Howe's 
paragraphs were a strong feature of his 
paper, and made the Atchison Globe nation- 
ally known, but the Atchison Globe won its 
success because it was, from the first page to 


the last. a model small-town paper, giving 
especially all the local news with unequalled 
snap and vigor. Moreover, the naner_ is 


practically never quoted now. which knocks 
the props out from under Mr. Edson’s as- 
sertion. following his statement that after 
Mr. Howe’s retirement the column was con- 
tinued as good as ever by younger men and 
women who had learned Ed’s knack, had got 
at the science of the thing by working undet 
him. “This disposes of the question: Ie 
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there a science of paragraphing, and can it 
be taught?” There may be a science of para- 
graphing, and perhaps it can be taught, but 
it is not taught to any great extent in Mr. 
Edson’s book, interesting as the book is. Don 
Marquis seems to cover the ground in his de- 
lightful Introduction — preceding other de- 
lightful Introductions by “F. P. A. and 
Christopher Morley — in which he says: “I 
do not think any one can be taught anything 
about humor, but I do think that certain per- 
sons may be taught the mechanism of pro- 
ducing humorous copy that will sell to news- 
papers and magazines, if they have the hu- 
mor natively.” To be a humorist, one must 
be a humorist to start. 


T 1001 Printsuor, By Katharine M. Stilwell 
on ag &. Chine pond Metlelly & Com 
pany. 1919. ae 

Any writer who has a_ knowle of the 
principles of type composition ani ap nting 
— all the better if it is practical dis- 


tinct advantage, because he el how 
matter he writes should be presented in print 
and so understands how to make it t 
graphically most effective. For that reason 
it will be worth while for anv writer wh« 


vpo- 


not familiar with such matters to acquire the 
his bool which is 
information given in this 00K, wiiicl 
designed primarily for the use of pupils in 
. . - ed eal 2 ail “11 he 
schools of the manual arts but which will be 
of value to all who are concerned with the 
art of printing, and particularly to those who 


write for publication All the processes of 
printing are described, detailed information 
is given about type and the methods and 
rules. of composition, proof-reading, measur 
ing composed type and making up torms 
with suggestions about art in printing and 


information about paper and 








trations, with a useful glossary ot pri 
terms matters on which every writer 
ht to be re eels y 
A Tuovcnt Book on THE Socratic METHOD. 
Edited by T. Sharper Knowlson. 200 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1920. 
: : 
The purpose of this book, with the right 


hand pages presenting questions on all sorts 
of topics, suggested by quotations, wit 

lank lines opposite each question tor per- 
sonal notes and comments, and the left hand 


pages, similarly headed with quotations, with 


: “ wn anes- 
blanks for the reader to put his own que 
tions and write the answers to them, is to 
stimulate thought and develop both reflective 
ability and ability in brief expression. It is 
based on the theory of the quotation given 
f > aneel sl Rast ae 
from Pierr« a a Ho W ( I advi 

} ] ’ ? Ruy emin ¥ 
you to begin the tudv of life? I min 
vourself with aie of interr 
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and entertaining way the principles of com- 
mon science — physics, chemistry, physiology, 
and biology with physiology and hygiene. It 
answers about two thousand questions ac- 
tually asked by several hundred school chil- 
dren in the upper elementary grades in a 
period of about eighteen months. The ques- 
tions give a good indication of the parts of 
science in which children are most interested 
practical questions, the answers to which 
everybody, and particularly every writer, 
ought to know. The answers to them are 
made in such an effective way — for in- 
stance, telling what conditions must be in the 
place between the earth and the sun where 
gravitation has no effect, or what would hap- 
pen if the action of capillary attraction should 
suddenly stop - that the principles are 
strongly impressed on the mind of the 
reader, and it is made easy for him to under- 
stand, for instance, how pumps work, why 
iron ships do not sink, why oiled shoes are 
erproof or what makes a ball bounce. 
Common science and common sense are 
closely related, and every writer should be 
equipped with both. Knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of natural history is something that 
everybody should possess, and in this book 
they are presented, without mathematics or 
formulae of anv kind, in a most interesting 
wav. Many pictures showing boys and girls 
trying the various experiments suggested 
form an attractive feature of the book. 
HanpBook oF EnGiisn Composirion. A con 
t f standard rules and usage. By Luella Clay 
Carson. Second, revised edition. 226 pp. Cloth. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Company. 1920. 








This attractive little book by Professor 
Carson is neither a prey nor a rhetoric, 
| includes standard rules for writing, com- 
piled in the main from recognized authorities 
which are indicated in a Bibliography at the 
end of the book, and information about mat- 
ters of accepted usage in capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, syllabification, the use 
of italics, compounds, and_ abbreviations. 
Some sixty pages are devoted to a chapter 

Construction and Criticism, and there is a 
good chapter on Mechanical Aids and Proc- 
esses, including suggestions about note- 
taking, and research and bibliography. A 
chapter on letter-writing is followed by a 
hapter on preparing copy for the printer, 
d there are appendixes treating of poetic 
rms ; synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms ; 


ls often mispronounced ;: a few common 


s ; business forms ; and theme correct- 
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taking, handling notes, testing their value, 
outlining, narrowing the theme, expanding 
the outline, using quotations, anecdotes, or 
jokes, and making the title. Each chapter is 
followed by a reference list of books in 
which the rules for procedure are laid down, 
and there is an appendix giving a key to 
reference books. There are chapters devoted 
to Paragraphs, Sentences, Words, Narration, 
Description, Exposition, Argumentation, 
Spelling and Punctuation, Letter-Writing, 
Figures of Speech, and Poetry, and there is 
a very useful and suggestive chapter on Read- 
ing and the Use of the Library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ fue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of rea) 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 


ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 


edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Weriter’s readers.) 
Tue Passtnc Lecions. How the Red 
Cross Met the American Army in Britain, 
the Gateway to France. By Buchanan 
Fife. Illustrated. 269 pp. York : 
The Macmillan Company. 
WITH THE 
Hungerford. 


American 
Great 
George 
Cloth. New 
1929. 


DovcHroy IN France. By 


Edward 


Illustrated. 291 pp. Cloth. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. 
Tre Eprrortar. A Study in Effectiveness in Writ- 


ing. By Leon Nelson Flint, Professor of Journal- 


ism in the University of Kansas. 262 pp. Cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1920. 

Soutn Sea Foam. The Romantic Adventures of : 
Modern Don Quixote in the Southern Seas. By 
A. Safroni-Middleton. 350 pp. Cloth. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 10920. 

Buppies. A Sequel to “ Yanks: A Book of Verse.” 


A collection of verses originally published in the 
Stars & Stripes, Washington, With deco- 
rations by Wallgren. 77 pp Washington : 


Paper. 
Zastern Suilding. 192 


Supply Co., 302 Albee 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals 


the articles mentioned in the followings 





will confer a favor if they will mention Tu 





PERMANENT Urtinity oF Drare¢ Bra Mat- 
thews. Yale Review for Janu 
STEVENSON IN Samoa. W. I ( ke \ R 
view for January 
An Unxnown Poer (John Collop). J ) 
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portrait. 
uary. 


American Review of Reviews for Jan- 


A Gtance at ARMENIAN LITERATURE. 


American 
Review of Reviews for -January. 


My Pusiic. Mary Roberts Rinehart. Bookman 
for December. 

300Ks As a MeEntTAL Drversion. Rear-Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson. Bookman for December. 

THe AvutHor or “ Wuite S#apows.” Fre lerick 
O’Brien. Bookman for December. 

Wuo Wrote *Twas tHe Nicut Berore Curisr- 
mas”? Henry Litchfield West. Bookman for De- 
cember. 

On Finisuinc a Novert. Hugh Walpole. Book- 
man for December. 

FASHIONS IN Fiction. Charles 


Hanson Towne. 
Bookman for December. 


Tue Cotryumists’ Conresstonat, XII. - Some 
Once-Weres, Including Himself. With portrait. 
Henry Sydnor Harrison. Everybody’s for Decem- 
ber. 

ARCHITECTURE AND Worps. With portraits f 
Ralph Adams Cram and Royal Cortissoz. Matlack 
Price. Arts & Decoration for December. 

THe American Novert Is Escapinc tue INFLuv- 
ENCE OF ENGLAND AND France. W. L. Georg 
With portrait. Arts & Decoration for December 

\ Lecat Aspect or Brownrine’s “Tue RING 
AND THE Book.” Harry Glicksman. Modern TLan- 
guage Notes for December. 

Gorky’s Nores on Totsroy M. Jourdain Open 
Court for December. 

IMPROVING PRINTS RY Retovucuine. H R 
Bezant. Photo-Era for December. 

Littte Tuincs. A Paper Edited and Printed by 
Five Young Sisters, in 1870. Selle Moses. St. 
Nicholas for December. 

Tue Story OF THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Carl Hovey. American News Trade Journal for 
December. 

TELLING TaLes with Human Enpincs. W. C 
Clayton. American News Trade Journal for De- 
ce +} 

A CaNnapiAn LITERARY DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. Literary Digest for December 4. 

THe New Boy anv THE Otp Book. William 
Heyliger. Literary Digest for December 2s 

Pratin Worps oN NeEwspaPEeR EpitTinc. Fourth 
scien yl 


mstate xr Dece mber 25. 
AMERICAN Composers Too SopuHistTIcaTeD. R 
ld Sweet. Musical Courier f 


irier 


yr December 

NEWS AND NOTES, 
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Academy 
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Professor’ Brander Mattl 
elected Chancellor of the American 
f also a 
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—SUVEILTIOTS, 
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For twenty-five years the children of 
Chicago have been giving their pennies for a 
memorial to Eugene Field, and now that the 
trustees of the Benjamin F. Ferguson fund 
have added more than $15,000 to the chil- 
dren’s $9,920, work on a statue, to stand in 
Lincoln Park, will be begun. 


The Nobel prize for literature for 1919, 
which was withheld during the war, has been 
awarded to Carl Spitteler, the Swiss poet. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have become part- 
ners in the firm of William Heinemann & 
Co., of London. 

Stewart Stoll, formerly with McLoughlin 
Bros., Inc., and William M. Edwards, for 
many years connected with Cupples & Leon 
Co., have formed a new publishing firm, to 
be known as Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., with 
offices at 23-25 East Twenty-sixth street, 
New York. 

The Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer 
will change its name to the Bookseller and 
Stationer, beginning with the January num- 
ber. 

“The Origins of French Romanticism,” by 
M. B. Finch and E. Allison Peers, is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Our Short Writers,” by Blanche 
Colton Williams, Ph.D. ( Moffat, Yard, & 
Co.), discusses the work of Alice Brown, 
James Branch Cabell, Dorothy Canfield, 
Robert W. Chambers, Irvin Cobb, J. B. Con- 
nolly, Richard Harding Davis, Margaret De- 
land, Edna Ferber, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Hamlin Garland, O. Henry, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Fannie Hurst, Jack London, 
der Matthews, Melville Davisson Post, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Booth Tarkington, and 
Edith Wharton. 


John Murray will soon publish “ The Diary 
of a Journalist,” by Sir Henry Lucy. 


Story 


jran- 


“Essays on Modern Dramatists,” includ- 
ing Barrie, Galsworthy, and Rostand, by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, will be pub- 
lished in January by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A volume of essays on poetry, entitled 
“The Sacred Wood,” by T. S. Eliot, is an- 
nounced by Methuen & Co. ( London ). 


Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of Har- 
vard University, has prepared an “ Annotated 
Bibliography of the Writings of William 
James,” which will be published by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

“Personal Aspects of Jane Austen,” by 
Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. will publish “The 
Uncollected Prose and Poetry of Walt Whit- 
man,” the material for which has been col- 
lected and edited by Professor Emery Hollo- 
way, who has had access to the manuscript 
and other material of Whitman’s executors, 
Bucke, Traubel, and Harned, which is now 
in the Library of Congress. 

“The Business Man’s English,” by Wallace 
Edgar Bartholomew and Floyd Hurlburt, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

“A History of English-Canadian Litera- 
ture to the Confederation,” and its relation 
to the literature of Great Britain and the 
United States, by Ray Palmer Baker, is pub- 
lished in this country by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

“The Skyline in English Literature,” by 
Lewis Worthington Smith and Esse _ V. 
Hathaway (D. Appleton & Co.), is a brief 
history of English literature from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

The Oxford University Press is about to 
publish “The Sounds of Standard English,” 
by T. Nicklin, Warden of Hulme Hall, Man- 
chester, England. The book has been writ- 
ten with the object of helping toward the 
propagation of “standard English dialect ” 
in all counties and in all classes of England. 

Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has prepared a book- 
let about Joseph Hergesheimer, which will 
be distributed by Alfred Knopf. 

Wolf von Schierbrand died in New York 
December 1, aged sixty-eight. 

Annie H. Ryder died in Medford, Mass., 
December 4, aged sixty-eight. 

Mrs. S. C. Cronwright ( Olive Schreiner ) 
died jin London December 12, aged fifty-eight. 

Hotchkiss died in Brooklyn 
aged sixty-eight. 


Chauncey C. 
December 16, 





